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Thank God for Freedom 


As I sTAND in the window of WEE WIs- 
DOM’s home, I can see Old Glory blowing 
free against the blue sky. Just now, great, 
white cumulus clouds are piling up to form 
a beautiful background for our flag. 

Our flag means much to us, for it stands 
for everything we hold dear. First of all, it 
tells us that we have freedom to worship 
God as we please and without fear. Our 
forefathers suffered much to make sure that 
we would have the privilege of talking to 
God anywhere, anytime. As long as our flag 
waves free, we can go to God in prayer and 
ask Him to guide and direct us when any- 
thing at all bothers or puzzles us. We can 
tell Him of our love for Him and for all 
His children everywhere, and we can thank 
Him for His care. 

Another precious right that our flag gives 
us is the right to say what we think (and 
we pray God that we may always think 
right). The laws of our country give us free- 
dom to speak what we think, but it is God’s 
law of love that tells us that we must always 
be careful how we use this freedom. Often 
it is best that we say nothing although we 
are free to say what we please. Is what we 
want to say kind? Is it true? Is it helpful? 
These are good questions to ask ourselves 
before we speak. 
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We can use these three rules as Mother 
uses a small sieve to sift her flour when she 
is baking, or as a builder uses a huge sieve 
to sift sand when he is mixing mortar. All 
lumps that would cause trouble are taken 
out by the sifting, and only soft flour or fine 
sand is left. We can sift out unkind, untrue, 
and unhappy words, if we stop and use our 
three rules before we speak. 

Our flag stands for two other freedoms 
that we all enjoy. The first of these is the 
freedom from fear. So long as our flag flies 


free, we can play and work and live happily © 


without being afraid. Then there is the free- 
dom to choose the kind of work we shall do. 
There are hundreds of kinds of work to be 
done, and when you are a little older you 
will choose what work you will do, whether 
you will be a minister, a carpenter, a school- 
teacher, a bricklayer, a scientist, a flyer. Out 
of all the interesting things to be done, you 
can take your choice. This is a part of your 
freedom. 

The next time you salute our flag, remem- 
ber all the joyous things it means in your life, 
and stand tall and proud and happy! 
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G ARY studied the map Van had drawn 
and started for the outskirts of town. He 
was on his way to take the initiation test 
for the Blue Sox, a baseball club of which 
Van was president. If only his bike had come 
with the first load of furniture! He was so 
busy thinking about the initiation that he 
did not hear the rumble of Mr. Pettibone’s 
old apple wagon or the clop, clop of Tom, 
Mr. Pettibone’s equally old horse, until 
they pulled up alongside him. 

“Hi there, young fella! Want a lift?” 


BY ETTA B. DEGERING 


“Sure do. Thanks,” accepted Gary, climb 
ing up beside the gray-haired, bewhiskered 
driver. 

“Don’t recollect seeing you before. What 
be your name?” 

“Gary Brown, sir. We're just moving 
into the old Miles’ house.” 

“Nice place that. "Twas your ma then 
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that bought a bushel of pippins from me 
today. Here, have an apple.” 

“Thank you, Mr.——”’ 

“Gramps, the kids call me, so you may 
as well.” 

For a while they rode along in silence, 
each occupied with his own thoughts. Mr. 
Pettibone was thinking of his one last ap- 
ple tree that must be picked before he and 
old Tom could call it quits for the winter. 
Gary, of course, was thinking about his 
initiation. 

“Gramps, do you sosatad Van and the 
other Blue Sox?” 

“Shore do—as fine a bunch of young 
uns as they come. Help me pick apples, 


they do. At first, I was afeared to let ’em, 
but nary an apple did they bruise. Goin’ 
to see Van, be ye?” 

“Yes, I'm going to take the initiation 
test to join the Blue Sox.” 

“Sounds good. I hope ye pass. Well, 
here's where Tom and me stop. We live 
five miles out in the country, but use this 
here shed and barn weekdays while we're a 
peddlin’ apples.” 

“Couldn’t I help you unhitch? I’m early 
because you gave me a ride.” 

“Don’t mind if you do. I’m a mite tired 
after a day of ringin’ doorbells and carryin’ 
apples.” 

Mr. Pettibone backed the wagon into the 
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shed, and they unhitched. He handed the 
halter rope to Gary, “Here, you hold old 
Tom whilst I close up the shed. Hang onto 
him. If he gets loose for a second, he'll 
hightail it out to the farm. Once he did. I 
tried to catch him, but he kept just out of 
reach all the five miles home. It sure was 
hard on me rheumatiz.” 

Old Tom nickered. 

“Ye don’t need to laugh, ye old rascal,” 
and Mr. Pettibone gave him a playful slap. 

“So long, Gramps. I guess I'll be going 
now.” 

“Good luck to ye. Join Tom and me on 
the apple wagon any time ye like,” Gramps 
called after him. 

Gary found Van and the Blue Sox wait- 
ing for him. After a get-acquainted round 
of talk, Van suggested, ‘Well, I suppose 
you'd like to know about the initiation.” 

“Sure would,” and Gary grinned. 

“On account of tonight’s being Hallow- 
een, we decided on a Halloween test. This 
is it: about a quarter of a mile up the road, 
there’s a barn where an old apple peddler 
keeps his horse. You are to go there to- 
night as soon as it gets dark, untie the 
horse, and let him loose.” 

Gary could not believe his ears. He must 
be dreaming. Surely these were not the 
boys that Gramps had vouched for as be- 
ing “as fine a bunch of young ‘uns as they 
come.” 

The boys were all looking at Gary. They 
expected him to say something. “But I—I 
rode out with Gramps. He said his horse 
would go home if he got loose—five miles 
out in the country.” 

“Sure, we know old Tom, but what of 
it? Halloween’s the time for tricks, isn’t 
it? Bet Gramps played tricks in his day. 
Are you game or not?” 

“I—I thought you would clock my run- 
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ning or ask me to pitch or catch or-——” 

“Oh, we've been watching you in action 
at school. We think you're good at base- 
ball, but now we want to know if you are 
as good a sport as you are a shortstop. 
Well, are you? Or are you chicken?” 

Gary looked all around the circle for one 
pair of eyes that said, “Don’t do it.” Find- 
ing none, he answered weakly, “O.K., if 
that’s it.” He turned to go. 

“Here’s a bike to use till yours comes,” 
offered Van. 

As Gary pedaled home, he was miser- 
able. He argued with himself: “It's Hal- 
loween. Everybody expects tricks on Hal- 
loween. Gramps will understand. I'll go 
out to the farm bright and early in the 
morning and get old Tom myself. I’ve just 
got to make that ball club.” 

At home, Mom greeted him _ with, 
“Hurry and wash up. Supper’s ready. 
We've a treat tonight. A nice old man 
drove by and sold me some of the best ap- 
ples I've ever seen, and I took time out 
from getting settled to make your favorite 
desert—apple dumplings.” 

Must everybody remind him of apples, 
Gramps, and old Tom? “Sorry, Mom. I’m 
just not hungry. I don’t want any supper 
tonight.” 

“Why, what’s the matter? Are you sick? 
Never knew you to turn down apple dump- 
lings before.” 

“Save mine for me till later, will you, 
Mom? I had a snack. Guess it spoiled my 
appetite. I've got to go back to Van's for 
a little while. We didn’t get through with 
the initiation.” 

“See that you’re home early.” 

“Yes, Mom.” And Gary rode away to 
pass the time alone until dark. He needed 
to think. 

It was half past seven when Gary 


reached the stable. He opened the creaky 
door and went in. Old Tom nickered 4 
greeting. Gary scratched him behind the 
ears and under his jaw, and he rubbed his 
neck. Tom nuzzled him in turn. Gary knew 
the horse trusted him, and so did Gramps. 
Right then, he made up his mind. Slapping 
old Tom on the flank and wishing him 4 
good tomorrow on the apple route, he 
went out and shut the door firmly. 

There was someone waiting beside his 
bike. It was Van. 

“Sorry, Van. I couldn’t pass your test,” 
began Gary, but he got no farther, for the 
rest of the gang appeared from every- 
where. They hoisted him on their shoulders 
and chanted: 

“Halloween apples, trick or treat, 
You've proved the best sport on our 
street.” 

“I don’t get it. What do you mean? | 
failed your test, didn’t I?” 

“Oh, no, you didn’t,” shouted the Blue 
Sox. “You had us worried, but you came 
through.” 

Van explained, “Do you think for a min- 
ute we'd let anyone play a dirty trick on 
Gramps? The fellows were all spread out 
to catch old Tom if you turned him loose. 
The test, you see, was to find out if you 
were the kind of guy who would do a 
mean trick to someone else to better your- 
self. You proved you weren't. You passed. 
I pronounce you a member of the Blue 
Sox.” 

“Come on; let’s get going on our real 
Halloween trick,” yelled the gang. 

Gary felt as if he had just awakened | 
from a bad dream. “What do we do?” he 
inquired. 

“We're going to pick the apples off the 
last tree for Gramps,” the group informed 
him as they rode away together. 
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With the moon behind him, 
He’s as black as pitch. j 

He sits upon the gatepost, &, Nina Wilts Walter 
Watching for a witch. 


His eyes, like jack-o’-lanterns, Tonight he’s not a kitten, 
Have a yellow gleam. Cute and soft and purry; 
He sees the ghosts and goblins, | . He’s a Halloweeny cat, 
And hears the banshee scream. Big and black and furry. 
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I. was a blustery afternoon in 1860, and 
gray clouds scudded across the dull Novem- 
ber sky. Tom Meyers, lean and wiry for his 
eleven years, swung up on Shag, the old 
gray mustang. Then he reached down and 
gave his sister Melissa a lift up behind him. 
They headed for the bluff nearly a mile 
away to watch for their brother Jed as he 
passed on his run for the Pony Express. 

Twice a week Jed made his ninety-mile 
run, and though the children stood high on 
the bluff above the trail where he rode past, 
they waved to him with their red bandana 
handkerchiefs. That meant all was right with 
Jed and also with the family back at the 
little sod house on the Nebraska homestead. 
Once, they had ridden the old pony as far 
as the trail, but Old Shag could not keep up 
with the fast Express pony, so they only went 
along with Jed a little way. 

“Feels like it’s goin’ to snow,” Melissa 
said as she tucked her linsey-woolsey skirt 
under her knees and slid up closer to her 
brother. 

.Tom pulled his coonskin cap over his ears. 
“It sure is goin’ to do somethin’. Look at 
that old jack rabbit hightailin’ it for cover! 
Jed is goin’ to hit some bad weather before 
he gets to his home station.” 

“He'll make it,” Melissa said proudly. 
“He’s about the best Pony-Express rider be- 
tween St. Joseph, Missouri, and Sacramento, 
California.” 

“T’m goin’ to be one, too, when I get old 
enough,” Tom said firmly. “They ride the 
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Tom Rides the Teall 


BY OLIVE RAMBO COOK 


best and fastest horses in the country and 
carry the most important news. They fight 
storms, and floods, and unfriendly Indians, 
and they cover nearly two thousand miles in 
nine or ten days. Folks said it couldn't be 
done, but Mr. Russell and his partners 
showed ’em. They built relay stations and 
bought horses and hired good men like Jed. 
I'd rather be a Pony rider than President!” 

Melissa chuckled behind Tom's back. 
“Maybe you'll be both,” she said. 

Tom grinned and glanced over his shoul- 
der at Melissa clinging to him. Her dark 
eyes were shining. Her soft brown hair 
peeped out from under the red knitted hood. 
She was three years younger than Tom. 

They rode to the top of the bluff. A fara- 
way dot was another soddy where other 
homesteaders lived. Here on the high slope 
the wind blew strong. There was a spit of 
snow in the air. 

They slid from Shag’s bare back and 
stood watching toward the east. Shag nib- 
bled the dry buffalo grass at the end of his 
rein. As the afternoon slipped away, Tom 
began to worry. Jed had never been late be- 
fore. 

Melissa shivered and watched the trail. 
“Do you think something could have hap- 
pened to Jed?” she finally asked with a little 
quiver in her voice. “Ma and Pa will be 
worried about us if we don’t get home by 
dark.” 

“We'll get home by dark,” Tom said as 
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he glanced up at the clouds. “We've got to 
wait till we see Jed. If we don’t, we'll all be 
wonderin’ what happened.” 

Suddenly, he stiffened as a moving dot 
came into sight on the distant trail. It was a 
horse and rider, but the horse was barely 
moving. A cold fear swept over Tom as he 
watched for the signal. Then, Jed’s red ban- 
dana handkerchief appeared dimly in the 
distance. Tom leaned forward, squinting his 
eyes to be sure. The handkerchief did not 
wave! 

Then Tom snatched out his own bandana 
and he and Melissa stretched it out and 
held it high. “Quick! Jed needs help!” Tom 
said as he whirled and jumped on Shag and 
pulled Melissa up behind him. 

Down the steep bluff and across the 
prairie, Tom urged Old Shag on at a swift 


gallop. Melissa was holding on tight. 

When they got there, Jed was leaning 
against the horse, the leather mochila in 
his hand. His face was white and creased 
with pain; his left arm hung limp. 

“Tom,” Jed said, “Lady stepped in an old 
ptairie-dog hole and fell and pulled the 
tendons in her leg. She can’t go on. I can’t 
either. You'll have to carry the mail to the 
next station, Tom.” 

Tom gasped. “You mean ride the Express 
on Old Shag? Jed, he’s too old. He couldn't 
gallop more’n three or four miles. He'd 
plum give out! Then what would I do?” 

“Keep on goin’,” Jed said grimly as he 
fumbled with the straps that held the sad- 
dle. “Old Shag’s smart. He'll do his best.” 

Tom’s mind was in a whirl as he took the 
light wooden saddle from Jed’s horse and 


Tom looked back and saw Jed and Lady moving slowly toward home 
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threw it across Shag’s back and girted it. 
He swung the leather knapsack, called a 
mochila across the saddle; this he would sit 


_ on. In each corner of the mochila was a 


pocket with the sealed packets of letters 
locked in it. Jed told him that three of the 
pockets carried mail from the east; the other 
pocket had mail gathered along the route. It 
cost $5.00 to send each half ounce, and each 
mail run was worth $3,200. 

Fear and pride raced through Tom as Jed 
took his pistol and handed it to him. Then 
came the horn and, last of all, the little 
leather-bound Bible from Jed’s inside 
pocket. 

“Shoot if wolves follow you. Blow the 
horn when you get within hearing distance 
of the station. They'll have a horse and 
rider waitin’.”” He handed the Bible to Tom. 
“It’s mighty comfortin’ to have for com- 
pany. Now, listen close. Two miles from the 
station the trail divides at an old cotton- 
wood tree. Turn to the left. About a mile 
farther on, you pass over a dry creek bed. 
Its sides are steep. From the top of the next 
hill you can see the station. Push Old Shag 
to his limit. Maybe he can make it before 

“But what about you, Jed? You're hurt 
bad—I can tell! And Melissa? What if it 
storms?” 

“Don’t you worry about us, Tom,” Me- 
lissa spoke quickly. “Ill run on ahead and 
get Pa. If it gets dark early, Ma'll have a 
light in the window to guide us.” 

“We'll be all right. Get goin’! Jed said, 
his voice hoarse and tired. 

As the pony settled into a long, steady 
lope, Tom got the feel of the leather mochila 
under him, but the gun by his side felt 
strange and heavy. He looked back once. 
Jed and Lady were slowly moving toward 
home, and far ahead Melissa’s red hood was 


bobbing up and down as she ran for help. 
Then the trail dipped behind a hill, and 
they were out of sight. 

It had all happened so suddenly that Tom aie 
could hardly realize that he was actually 9“.— 
doing what he had dreamed about so many The 
times. Excitement swept over him. fell 

“Shag, we're ridin’ the Pony Express! 

Carryin’ valuable mail, you and me. It’s a 


long way to the next station, and you have S 
to make it as fast as you can. We're late real 
now, and there’s a storm brewin’. If it Sha 
catches us out here in the dark on a strange ae 
trail, we'll be in a mess of trouble. Ridin’ the T 


Pony Express!” Tom repeated awesomely, wal 
and suddenly the pledge Jed had made when and 
he was hired as a Pony rider flashed through kep 
his mind. Tom had memorized that pledge retu 
and now he whispered it to himself: mil 


“I hereby swear before the great, living God 
that during my engagement, and while I am an 
employee of Russell, Majors, and Waddell, I The 
will under no circumstances use profane language; stor 
that I will drink no intoxicating: liquors; that I Swi 
will not quarrel or fight with other employees of Sha 
the firm, and that I will conduct fyself honestly, the 
be faithful to my duties, and so direct my acts as 
to win the confidence of my conptopens so help 
me God.” bet 
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The pony’s feet slipped and he 
fell to the creek bed below 


Saying the words made him feel as if he 
really belonged. He slipped his hand under 
Shag’s mane and gave him a pat. Shag 
swiveled his ears as if he understood. 

The narrow trail cut across the hills to- 
ward the next station where Bud Cheney 
and his family lived. Here, relay horses were 
kept, and the men slept and rested for their 
return ride. It was the end of Jed’s ninety- 
mile run. He had changed horses six times. 

Old Shag was tiring as the gray-black 
clouds grew thick and low. Dark came early. 
They were only half way there when the 
storm broke. A fury of sleet and snow that 
swirled about them, blotted out the trail. 
Shag slowed to a walk, and Tom loosened 
the reins and let the old pony find the way, 
knowing the horse could see in the darkness 
better than he could. 
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It grew colder. Tom beat his mittened 
hands together and slapped his legs. He 
could barely see past Shag’s ears, but he 
strained forward, watching for the tall cot- 
tonwood tree where the trail branched. It 
seemed hours since he had left Jed and Me- 
lissa.-Dully he wondered if they had reached 
home. He thought of Ma’s hot corn bread 
and his own warm bed. A drowsy feeling be- 
gan to creep over him. 

Shag was going slower and slower and 
finally he stopped. 

Tom came up with a jerk. “Want to 
freeze to death? Standin’ here stone still?” 
he mumbled angrily as he kicked Shag in 
the flanks. The pony took a few steps, then 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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By Alma Robison Higbee. 
Copyright 1960 by Alma Robison Higbee 


A Dog Named Kim 


Part Three 
Kim Is Gone 


As THE days passed, Larry became more 
and more attached to the puppy, and the 
thought of giving him up was heartbreak- 
ing. Larry knew that Mom did not want the 
puppy, but he clung to the hope that she 
would soften and let Kim stay. 

Larry became more and more helpful 
around the house, but as soon as his chores 
were finished, he would take Kim and hide 
out in the barn loft, in the far field, or in the 
timber. He had no idea when the Murdocks 


might come and want Kim, and since they 
lived two hundred miles away, it was hardly 
possible that they would make a second trip 
if they came and found him gone. Mom had 
already promised the puppy, but Larry kept 
hoping that the people would change their 
minds or find another puppy in the mean- 
time. 

One morning he peeled apples for can- 
ning, gathered the morning eggs, brought in 
roasting ears for lunch, and silked and 
shucked them. Then he and Kim climbed 
into the hayloft to lie in the soft hay by the 
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The Allmans, Dad and Mother, Mona, 
Larry, and Susan, moved to the farm 
Grandma Allman had left them. Dad and 
Larry were happy about it, but Mom and 
the girls were not sure; they had loved 
visiting Grandma, but living on the farm 
was different. 

On the way to the farm they picked up a 
travel-weary collie pup. Of course, Larry 
wanted to keep him; he had wanted a pup 
all his life. Mother thought they should 


What the Story Told Before 


find a home for him. The next few days 
were busy as the family settled in their new 
home. 

Larry named the puppy Kim for his best 
friend in‘ the city. But Mother still wanted 
to find a home for the dog. A neighbor, 
Amy Hilyer, told Mother her cousin, Mary 
Murdock, wanted just such a dog as Kim. 
Larry was heartbroken at the thought of 
giving Kim up. That night he asked God 
to find a way to let him keep Kim. 


open window where the breeze came in. He 
had scarcely lain down when he heard a 
strange cheeping sound. When he explored, 
he found a setting hen with a tiny yellow 
head sticking out from beneath her wing. 
Larry grabbed the puppy and scurried down 
the ladder, yelling for Mom. 

“Hey, Mom, there're little chickens in the 
hayloft,” he called when she came out on 
the porch, followed by Mona and Susie. 
“They must be hungry. You should hear 
them holler.” 

They all climbed into the loft, and there 
they found nine little chicks, one of them 
still damp. There were five eggs left in the 
nest. 

“I don’t know what Grandmother fed the 
little chickens,” Mom said, ‘‘for I never was 
here when they were this little. And I’ve 
never taken care of a baby chick in my life.” 

“Tl ask Dad. He’ll know. He’s down by 
the creek, fixing the water gate,” Susie said, 
and took off. 

Larry got a box, and Mom put the hen 
and chicks in it. Larry carried them to the 
house, with Kim leaping into the air at 
every step, trying to see inside. He could 
hear the chicks cheeping, and he was wild 
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to know what was going on. They put the 
hen under an open coop by the back door. 
There, she settled down and covered her 
brood with her wings. Kim, trembling with 
excitement, pushed his nose as close to the 
coop as he dared, and the hen ruffled her 
feathers and scolded him in hen talk. Larry 
told him to stay away, and he withdrew a 
short distance, squatted on his haunches, 
and watched the chicks intently. 

Susie came running back, all out of breath. 
“Dad says there’s a sack of chick feed in the 
barn on a shelf, and he said to get the eggs 
that are left and wrap them in an old 
sweater or something and put them in the 
sun, and they'll hatch, too.” 

They brought food and water for the 
mother hen and chicks, and Larry and Susie 
went back to get the eggs, carrying them 
carefully. If they were shaken, Dad had 
said, they might not hatch. Suddenly, Susie 
stopped, her eyes round with wonder. 
“Larry, there’s a little chicken in this egg, 
and he’s trying to get out. I hear him knock- 
ing,” she cried. ‘“Can’t we open the shell for 
him?” 

. Larry took the egg gently and held it to 
his ear. There was a faint pecking inside. “I 
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don’t think we can, Susie. Dad says the 
chicks must get strong enough to come out 
by themselves or they won’t make strong 
chickens.” He leaned down and held the egg 
to Kim’s ear. Kim had followed them to the 
barn, and now he stood listening, an intent 
look on his face. He trembled all over and 
whined softly in his throat. 

Mom came out on the porch. “Son, be 
very careful about those eggs. I remember 
Grandmother's telling about a stray hound 
that got into the chicken house once and 
broke up two or three setting hens and ate 
up all the eggs.” 

“Don’t worry about Kim, Mom,” Larry 
said. “He likes the little chickens, and he 
seems to know that there’s a chicken in this 
egg.” 

“He might not hurt them intentionally, 
but I'd be a little careful.” Mom began 
gathering the clothes from the line. 

Dad came in and showed them. how to 
wrap the eggs in an old woolen sweater. 
Then they put them in a basket on the sunny 
porch. “One little fellow will be out before 
long,” Dad said. “Mother never wanted 
little chickens to hatch this time of year, but 
sometimes an old hen would steal her nest 
out, just like this one did.” 

“Tl help take care of the chicks,” Susie 
promised. “I’m glad this hen stole her nest 
out. I simply dote on little chickens.” 

“T'd like to watch this one come out of the 
shell,” Larry said. But he did not get to see 
the chick hatch, for when they looked into 
the box again, there were two little chicks 
in the basket, one still wet and helpless. 
Larry carried them out and put them in the 
coop with the mother hen. The older chicks 
were now lively, running in and out be- 
tween the slats, picking up bread crumbs 
and chick food, and drinking from the little 
pans of water. 
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When Larry took the pail and started to 
the hen house to gather eggs, no amount of 
coaxing could get Kim away from the coop, 
He lay close by, and the old hen ruffled her 
feathers and fussed. When Larry came back 
a few minutes later, he stopped to watch 
Kim, who was moving around the coop, 
keeping the little chicks inside. He did not 
bother them as long as they were eating or 
drinking, but when one started away, he 
would move in and herd it back, slowly and 
patiently. And when one of the newest ones 
huddled down and would not move, he took 
his nose and carefully rooted it back inside 
the coop. 


“You're the smartest dog that ever lived,” 
Larry told him fondly. “You know just what 
to do.” 

Throughout the day, Kim refused to 
leave, and when he herded the chicks inside 
the coop for the night, he was not satisfied 
until the last one had disappeared beneath 
the mother hen’s wings. It was almost dusk 
when Larry stepped out on the porch, and 
Kim, his guard duty over, came bounding 
toward him, barking joyously. “You little 
rascal.” Larry picked him up and hugged 
him. “You know you did something cute. 
Oh, Kim, you’re worth a million dollars.” 


The next day was Sunday, and the family 
went to Kentwood to Sunday school and 
church. Larry met several boys and girls, but 
afterward, he remembered one boy espe- 
cially, Andy Reid, whom he particularly 
liked. Andy, who lived in town, promised to 
come out and visit Larry before school 
started, and Larry told him about Kim while 
Dad visited with old friends and introduced | 
Mom and the girls. 

When they reached home, Kim was on 
duty beside the chicken coop, and even when 
Larry called him to eat, he refused to leave 
(Please turn to page 36) 
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W wu troubled eyes, Coralee looked 
across the school gymnasium at her friend 
lliss. The Halloween party was in full 
swing. The big room was crowded. The 
walls and corners were full of black and 
yellow decorations. Witches with swirling 
capes and high-peaked hats, owls, and black 
cats beckoned and leered. Some witches and 
goblins were cutouts from paper and card- 
board. Others were real people wandering 
about, disguised for Halloween. There were 
pumpkins, shocks of corn, and boughs of 
colored autumn leaves. In one corner, the 
school orchestra was hiding behind a stack 
of hay and playing weird music. Some of 
the guests were dancing as they thought 
witches and goblins and other ghostly crea- 
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tures might dance. Everyone seemed to be 
having a good time, everyone but Iliss. 

Coralee made her way toward the little 
girl who had come across the ocean to 
America not so many months ago. Iliss’ 
face was white, and Coralee could see that 
her hands were clenched though they were 
almost hidden in the bright folds of her 
full red skirt. 

“What's bothering you, Iliss?” she asked. 

“I’m scared!” the smaller girl whispered. 
“Everyone said this would be as much fun 
as the Fourth of July and Christmas, but 
it’s terrible!” 
“I like it,” Coralee said in surprise. “It’s 
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fun to spook around, acting as if ghosts 
and witches and goblins are real. It’s like 
being in a play.” 

Iliss shook her head. 

“Not for me!” she insisted. “I believe 
ghosts and goblins are real. Everyone back 
in the old country knows they're real, and 
seeing so many of them scares me.” 

“Oh, Iliss!’’ Coralee exclaimed, and 
some of the pity she felt because her friend 
could believe such things got into her voice. 

Tears welled in the smaller girl’s eyes. 
“You think I'm silly, but I’m not! Witches 
can get into the churn and keep the butter 
from coming. They did that at my grand- 
mother’s. And if you pass a cemetery after 
dark, you'll see ghosts. No one goes places 
like that after dark, back in the old coun- 

Coralee slipped an arm around her. She 
could feel Iliss tremble. The girl was in a 
panic. 
“Ghosts and goblins aren't real,” Cora- 
lee said soothingly. “Ask anyone. They're 
make believe. If you'll take it that way, 
you'll have fun.” 

Again Iliss shook her head. “I won't 
stay. I'm going home.” 

She had come to the party alone. Coralee 
and her cousin Red had planned to take 
her home, but Coralee knew that Red 
would not want to leave the party just be- 
cause Iliss believed superstitions that she 
had brought to America with her. She could 
see Red across the room, laughing and 
joking with friends. 

“Don’t go, _Iliss,” 
party's hardly begun!” 

“I don’t want any more of it,” Iliss said. 

She did not wait for Coralee to answer. 
She dodged through the crowd to the door 
behind Red. 

Coralee hesitated; she was having fun. 


she begged. ‘The 
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At least, she had been having fun until she 
saw how frightened Iliss was. But if Iliss 
went home now, she would worry about 
her, running alone through the moonlit 
fields that lay between the school and Iliss’ 
home. Out there, she would hear noises 
that, frightened as she was, would be to her 
the cries of ghostly creatures. Coralee sus- 
pected that, whether she went with Iliss or 


stayed at the party, this Halloween would 


not be a happy one for her! 

With a heavy heart, she followed her 
friend through the crowd. Her evening 
was ruined. That proved what her aunt 
often told her: “We have to conquer our 
fears. They make us uncomfortable and 
keep us from making wise judgments. They 
can bring real trouble with them.” 

Real trouble was what Coralee dreaded 
for Iliss. 

When Coralee passed her cousin, Red, 
she called, “Don’t wait for Iliss and me. 
We're going now.” 

He glanced at her in surprise, but she 
smiled at him and hurried on before he 
could question her. 

Outside the building, she saw the flutter 
of a red skirt in the moonlight. Iliss had al- 
ready crossed the road and was running to- 
ward the short cut that would take her 
through the Stockton farm. Some of the 
way was rough, and Coralee might lose her 
if she disappeared into one of the ne ra- 
vines that crossed the short cut. 

“Iliss!” she called. “Wait for me!” 

Iliss seemed not to hear, and Coralee 
sped after her. They met at the fence that 
bordered one of Stockton’s meadows. 

“I’m coming with you,” she panted. 

This time Iliss stopped, and Coralee 
linked an arm in hers. 

There was so much panic in Iliss’ face 
that Coralee almost forgot the good times 
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When Coralee reached the ravine she looked 
down and saw a shaggy body 


the others were having at the party. 

“It’s bad out here all alone,’ Iliss 
stammered. “But I kept telling myself I'd 
soon be home.” 

“You will be.” Coralee assured her. 

The night was beautiful but eerie. The 
moonlight was so bright that the ragged 
clouds above them looked silver and white, 
but the wind came in moaning gusts that 
shook the autumn trees and rustled the un- 
derbrush. 

Iliss pressed close, and Coralee could 
feel that she was still trembling. They 
pushed into tall grasses that came almost 
to their knees. Not far away, an owl hooted. 

“Did you hear that?” Iliss asked. 

“That owl?” said Coralee. 
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“No,” said Iliss. “The owl sounds lone- 
some and scary, but that’s not what I mean. 
Listen!” 

Coralee’s ears strained against the night 
stillness. Faintly, a strange sound came to 
her. While she tried to identify it, she 
heard her friend gasp. Then Iliss whirled 
and ran toward an old-fashioned stile that 
rose in easy steps to the top of the barbed- 
wire fence and led down on the far side. 
With hammering heart, Coralee ran after 
her. 

“From the top of the stile, we can look 
around,” she called. “Maybe we can see 
what’s making that awful noise.” 

The sound came again, rising and fall- 
ing, moans of misery that faltered and 
broke into a long-drawn sigh. 

Coralee stumbled. Iliss stumbled, too. 
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With a cry of pain, she fell in the tall 
meadow grasses. 

“It’s a ghost!” she sobbed. “It made me 
trip and sprain my ankle!” 

“Is it badly hurt?” Coralee asked. “Can 
you walk?” 

“I guess it’s broken,” Iliss whimpered. “I 
can’t walk, but we can hide in the grass, 
and maybe the ghost will go away!” 

Coralee felt impatient, even though she 
was sorry for Iliss. “It’s no ghost,” she 
said sternly. ‘It’s something we both know 
but can’t recognize. Lean on me, and we'll 
go to the stile. You can wait there till I 
get help!” 

“Don’t leave me!” Iliss wailed. She was 
holding both of Coralee’s hands so tight 
that Coralee could not unlock her clinging 
fingers. 

“Listen, Iliss,” she said patiently. “I un- 
derstand how you got to be superstitious. I 
don’t blame you, but we can’t stay here all 
night. Suppose I go to that ravine and see 
what’s making the noise. It’s coming from 
there.” 

‘Tm afraid for you to go,” Iliss re- 
peated. “It'll hurt you, too.” 

“Silly!” Coralee exclaimed. “I’m going 
to find out what it is. So, you let me or I'll 
go and not come back!” . 

Iliss studied Coralee with terror-filled 
eyes. At last her hands loosened. With 
Coralee’s help, she limped to the stile. 

As Coralee went toward the ravine, she 
could hear Iliss crying softly. Somehow her 
friend’s fear made her afraid, too. Even 
though she did not expect to find anything 
supernatural, still she was afraid. The 
broken sound that came from the ravine 
made her scalp prickle to the very roots of 
her hair. Her mouth was dry. Her eyes 
ached. Her ears throbbed. Her knees felt 
weak and trembly. 
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When she reached the lip of the ravine, 
she looked down and saw a shaggy body. 
It heaved and tossed. It moaned and 
groaned. It was Stockton’s bull, old Solo- 
mon, lying in such a cramped position that 
he could not scramble to his feet! He must 
have broken out of his pasture, because he 
usually grazed on the other side of the 
house. Coralee shivered and stopped. Solo- 
mon had a bad reputation. More than once 


he had sent her and the other Spartans’ 


scampering to safety when they invaded 
his quarters. Tonight, if she and Iliss had 
met him on level ground, what would they 
have done? Still, she was glad to see him 
down there and not a ghostly creature such 
as Iliss had imagined! 

Her feet were light when she ran back 
to the stile. 

“Your ghost is Mr. Stockton’s old bull, 
Solomon, trapped down there,” she called. 
“We should tell Mr. Stockton so he can 


get Solomon out. But,’ she added, more . 


troubled than ever, “you can’t walk, can 
you?” 

Iliss dried her tears. 

“I’ve been thinking while you were 
gone,” she said. “You're brave and kind. 
And your aunt’s right about being afraid. 
That’s what made me fall and hurt my 
ankle. That’s what made me act like a 
coward. It’s bad to have a mind full of 
fear, about witches and goblins or anything 
else. I'll do better, now that you’ve shown 
me the worst spook of all was just a bull 
that had gotten into trouble. And I’m sorry 
I took you away from the party.” 

Coralee smiled at Iliss, thinking that if 
she herself had been taught that witches 
were real, she, too, might have been fool- 
ish enough to believe it. 

“Tl help you down, Iliss,” she said. 
(Please turn to page 29) 
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Magic Changes 
By Lois Snelling 


Yesterday you were a pumpkin; 
Just a child was I. f 
But a magic thing has happened 
As the hours go by. 

You become a jack-o’-lantern; 
To a ghost I change. 
Everything tonight is different— 
Halloween is strange! 
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By Georgia Tucker Smith 
Copyright 1960 by Georgia Tucker Smith 


L OOKS LIKE it’s going to rain tonight,” 
thought Ozzie. “Dearie me, I think I'll fly 
to that big hole up in that big oak tree.” 

He should have gone home long ago for 
it was almost dawn, but things were hap- 


pening at the lake, so he stayed on and on. . 


He watched a white swan floating, her 
head beneath her wing. ““Why does she 
cover up her head, it’s dark—the foolish 
thing. She won't know when it’s morning— 
she can’t tell night from day. I guess the 
rain won't bother her, she’s half wet, any- 
way.” 

He flew up to the tree hole and he sat 
there all alone. He thought, “I’m big enough 
to have a tree home of my own. When it’s 
raining, here’s a hole where I can go in- 
side. And when I’m frightened it will be a 
perfect place to hide.” 

He looked below and there he saw a 
most unusual sight—a furry, clumsy animal 
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was prowling in the night. He stayed quite 
near the water, and every now and then, 
he'd dip a paw in, grab some food, then dip 
it in again and wash and wash what he had 
caught till it was soaking wet. Then he ate 
it, reached for more, and caught all he 
could get. 
“What kind of animal is that?” thought 
Ozzie, ‘“dearie me. He’s smart, but he’s too 
clumsy-like to ever climb a tree.” Ozzie 
flew into the hole and closed his big round 
eyes. But soon he heard a noise nearby and 
looked up in surprise. Two. bright eyes 
peered down at him; he couldn’t say a word. 
It was something very big—it couldn’t be a 
bird. It was an animal! The one he’d seen 
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down by the lake. “It seems that he can 
climb a tree,” thought Ozzie, wide awake. 
“He’s wearing glasses—dark ones—why 
should he when it’s night? Seems he should 
wear sun glasses when the sun is shining 
bright. I wonder why he climbed this tree! 
I guess I'd better fly, but from the way he 


hid 


fills that hole, I never could get by. I'll act 
real brave.” He cocked his head and called 
out, “Go away! This tree is mine, I got here 
first and here I’m going to stay.” 

“Oh, no, you’re not! This is my hole, my 
tree,” the stranger said. “And I get very 
angry when there’s someone in my bed.” 

“I wonder if he eats small owls?” thought 
Ozzie with a frown. “If he should dunk me 
in that lake, oh, dear, I know I'd drown! 
I'll have to trick him some way—if I don’t, 
I'm surely trapped. “What's that behind 
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you?” he exclaimed. He sprang. His small 
wings flapped. And up he sailed, although 
he was so frightened that he shook, and 
whizzed right by the stranger as he turned 
around to look. 

Quickly, thankfully, he flew back to his 
old home tree. And there sat Oscar watch- 
ing just as cozy as could be. A leafy green 
umbrella arched above his wise old head. 
“You were supposed to help me watch. 
Where have you been?” he said. 

“I was trapped,” said Ozzie, “in a tree 
down by the lake. I thought that no one 
lived there, but I made a sad mistake. An 
animal with glasses on and rings around his 
tail frightened me so much [| think my 
feathers all turned pale.” 

“That was Rick Raccoon,” said Oscar. 
“Those weren't glasses on his eyes, but cir- 
cles underneath them—staying up so late’s 
not wise.” 

“His food,” said Ozzie, “he washes it! 
Are owls his favorite dish?” 

“No,” said Oscar, “he eats clams and 
snails and small crayfish. What's more, he 
doesn’t wash his food, he dunks it, so they 
say, to make it soft and juicy—he likes it 


best that way. He’s curious and though he’s . 


smart, he sometimes makes mistakes. Instead 
of being satisfied with food that’s in the 
lakes, he often steals the farmer’s corn and 
sometimes he gets caught. Like you, he 
doesn’t listen to the things that he’s been 
taught. The farmers try to trap him by some 
tin tied to a string. They fasten it above a 
trap and when it starts to swing, the rac- 
coon stops beneath it, sniffs it with his curi- 
ous nose, and almost before he knows it— 
plunk—into the trap he goes.” 

Ozzie sighed. “When will I be as smart 
and wise as you?” 

“When you learn,” said Oscar, ‘what to 
do and not to do.” 
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When | awake each morning, | have a little talk with God. a 


I am happy today because I trust 
God. ® He helps me to do each thing 
I do well. 


I bless my food, the loving hands that 
prepared it, and every person with 
whom I share it. ® I use this table 
blessing before | eat. 


I ask God to guide me, and I follow 
His guidance. ® When | have to make 
a choice, I get still and let God speak 
to me. He tells me what to do. 


Today is God's gift to me; I will use 
it wisely. ® I am thankful for all the 
wonderful things I can do today, and 
I look forward to tomorrow. 


God’s protecting presence is always 
with me, and nothing can harm me. 
There is nothing for me to fear, now 
or in the future. God is taking care of 
me. 


God is my Father: good health is nat- 
ural for me. ® | inherit good health 
from God, and I do my part to stay 
healthy by keeping my thoughts, 
words, and actions right. 


I match my plans to the weather, 
cheerfully and without complaining. 
I know God has a purpose for what- 
ever weather He sends. 


“I do my work easily and joyfully 


Whatever I do, I work for God. He 
works with me, and I enjoy working 
with Him. 


I am important to God. ® Each per. 
son is important to God. Each one has 
a special place in His plan for the 
world. God never loses sight of any. 
one. 


‘I have faith in God's power to 


me. ® No matter what sickness or ip 
jury may come, I know that I can be 
well again, because health is Gods 
will for everyone. 


I think only good, kind thoughts. # | 
keep my mind free from unpleasant, 
ugly thoughts; I ask God to help me 
think thoughts of love, friendship, and 
peace. 


I am never alone, because God is 
with me. ® Wherever I go, whatever! 
do, He is my companion and friend 


- every moment of the day and night 


I live by the Golden Rule. =® | know 
that if I do unto others as I would 
have them do unto me I shall bk 
happy. 


All things work together for good 
God has a perfect plan for everyone 
of us. I work with Him by being cheer 
ful and doing my best. 


Because I trust the goodness of God 
I am patient. = | know He wants me 
to have what is good for me. | wail 
for His wise guidance. 


—— These ore the words | shall use this month, 


I am God's perfect child, made in His 
image. ® I have the strength and wis- 
dom of God in me just as Jesus had. 
With God's help, I can do all that I 
need to do. 


I am bubbling over with God's joy 
and happiness. ® | let the smile on my 
face tell others that it is good to live 
as God would have me live. 


I look for good; I expect only good, 
and I find only good. ® I look for good 
in others, and I try to live so that 
others see only good in me. 


I have a good disposition. ® I do not 
let temper cause me to say hurtful 
things. I try to keep calm by remem- 
bering that God dwells within me. 


Let there be peace on earth, and let it 
begin with me. ® | pray that I! will 
always be loving and kind and do my 
part to make the whole world peace- 
ful. 


I look for and find the good in every- 
one and everything around me. ® Be- 
cause I am friendly and kind and 


helpful, those I meet are loving and 
kind to me. 


I am free because God made me free. 
He gives me freedom to choose what 
I shall think, say, and do. I try to be 
as He wants me to be. 


Every day I see the miracle of God's 
love. = I see it in the beauty of 
flowers, in the strength of Baby’s 
hands, in the wisdom of my parents. 


I thank God for my hands, my feet, 
my eyes, my mind. ® | take good care 
of my body, so that it will serve me 
well at all times. 


Wherever I am, God is. ® I do not 
have to pray to someone far away; 
God is right here with me, and He 


. hears me instontly, whether I pray 


aloud or silently. 


Because I am friendly, I have friends. 
I try to be thoughtful, helpful,- and 
kind to everyone, so that others will 
wont me for a friend. 


I will not put off what needs to be 
done; I will do it now. ® If I have a 
habit of saying, “In a minute,” I will 
try to break the habit. 


Thank You, God, for my wonderful 
mind. ® I will keep my mind filled 
with good thoughts; I will use my 
thoughts and my ideas for the good of 
all people. 


I serve God by helping those around 
me. ® Right where | am, I can serve 
by speaking words of encouragement, 
by smiling, and by being helpful. 


I greet each new day with gladness. 
I forgive mistakes made yesterday 
and look forward to the happy new- 
ness of this day. 


I use my strength wisely. ® | make 
myself a useful, helpful part of my 
home, my school, and every group I 
join. God directs me in all I do. 


\ 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

How good it is to hear from so many of 
you that you have memorized “The Prayer 
of Faith” and use it regularly to help over- 
come fear, anger, and anxiety! Repeating 
“The Prayer of Faith,” either out loud or 
silently, helps us to remember that God 
not only walks beside us but is right with- 
in us. We can turn to Him in our mind at 
any time. He will protect us, guide us, and 
help us with any problem. ; 

“The Prayer of Faith” also helps us to 
remember that God is love. We are 
wrapped all about with the love of God: 
we live in His love as the fish live in the 


sea, Although we do not see love, we know 
how it makes us feel and act. It is love 
that makes us want to be kind and good to 
people and to make them happy. It is love 
that makes us know our oneness with God, 
all good. 

If you are not already a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club and would like 
to join Boosters everywhere who truly be- 
lieve “The Prayer of Faith,” write to Bar- 
bara Benson, WEE WISDOM, Lee’s Sum- 
mit, Missouri, and ask for an application 
form. We will gladly send you one. 

Trustingly and lovingly, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: The other day I kept a 
stone-throwing fight from going on. I told 
them it was not God’s will for us that we 
should fight. They quit and made up. 
—NATALIE 


= “Blessed are the peacemakers,” Natalie. 
You had the good feeling that comes when 
we do what is right, and your good act 
helped restore peace and friendship. 


Dear Barbara: 1 played the violin at church 
last Sunday. I was scared and then I re- 
membered God was with me and nothing 
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could go wrong. —COZETTA 


= When you remembered that God was 
with you, it helped you to relax and be 
calm and let God take over. It is only when 
we can let go of tension, fear, and anxiety 
that we truly feel God’s Spirit in us, guid- 
ing and directing us at all times. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am a Girl Scout, and last 
week we received a big assignment. At the 
time, I thought I could never finish it, but 
by the time I reached home I thought it 
pretty silly to think I could never get some- 
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thing done, so I settled down and got to 

work. I finished much sooner than I had 

expected, and I know God helped me. 
—KAREN ANN 


" God is our help in every need, Karen 
Ann. When we remember that with God all 
things are possible, we know we have a per- 
fect partner working with us to accomplish 
the things we undertake to do. 


Dear Barbara: 1 like being a Booster. I was 
sick so I prayed to God, and He made me 
well. I am truly grateful. —MARY JANE 


s “My body is a temple rare 
As is a holy place of prayer.” 

Our body is God’s temple and He is heal- 
ing and blessing the body temple every 
moment of every day. In the Bible we read 
this about our body: “Know ye not that 


your body is a temple of the Holy Spirit.” 


God can help us to keep our body temple 
strong and healthy and perfect. 


Dear Barbara: My father cut himself very 
badly. I was so afraid. I prayed to God, 
and God answered my prayer, and I give 


Him thanks. —ALBERT 


« Prayer is the surest and quickest way to 
know God. and His plan of good for us. 
Every prayer we pray is heard and every 


prayer is answered by God in the very best 
way for our highest good and greatest hap- 
piness. When God's answer is different 
from what we thought it would be, we can 
know that this answer is even better, be- 
cause God's plans are perfect. 


Dear Barbara: 1 had a birthday party re- 
cently, and it turned out to be a real suc- 
cess. All the boys and girls seemed to have 
a good time. Everyone was cheerful, radi- 
ating happiness all around. I think they 
would have been good examples to Boosters 
all over the world. — JULIE 


« We rejoice with you in the success of 
your birthday party. God’s joy, kindness, 
and courtesy are in all of us, Julie. When 
we follow the commandment "Be ye kind 
one to another,’ we radiate God's joy and 
happiness to others. 


Dear Barbara: I have been feeding the 
birds, but the first time I fed them a dog 
ate the food. I don’t give up easily—I put 
some more food out. —DAVID 


= We bless you for your thoughtfulness of 
the birds, David. They are God’s creatures, 
too. God gave them life, and it is His plan 
for us to be kind, considerate, and loving 
toward His creatures as well as toward His 


children. 
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THIS IS 


GINA AND NINO 


Their home is in Sicily 
Drawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


See page 36 for something Sicilian children like to eat 
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Tom Rides the Trail 


(Continued from page 11) 


half turned and stopped again. Tom peered 
into the darkness. Snow stung his eyes, but 
to one side he made out a faint blur like a 
ghostly scarecrow. His heart pounded. Then 
he laughed out loud in sudden relief. It was 
the bare cottonwood tree where the trail 
branched. Shag had stopped for directions! 

“Shag, you're the smartest horse in the 
whole territory of Nebraska,’ Tom said 
thankfully as he turned Shag to the left. 
“Now we've only two more miles to go.” 

Old Shag plodded on, his muzzle ringed 
with ice, his mane clotted with snow. Tom 
hunched over in the saddle trying to stay 
alert, but the cold crept into his very bones. 
Where was the dry creek bed Jed said they 
had to cross? 

The trail was slippery with sleet and snow 
now. Drifts were piling up. Old Shag 
stopped again, and Tom slapped him sharp- 
ly with the reins. “If you tucker out now, 
Shag, we'll both freeze to death! You've got 
to keep on goin’!” 

Shag hesitated a moment and then stepped 
down. The dry creek! Suddenly, the pony’s 
feet slipped and he fell, snorting and strug- 
gling, to the creek bed below. Tom pitched 
over his head and landed sprawling in the 
snow, breathless and stunned. For a mo- 
ment there was no sound, no movement, 
only the wind above them. Then with a 
snort and a groan, Old Shag heaved to his 
feet. 

Tom caught his breath, staggered up, and 
brushed the snow from his face. Fearfully, 
he felt of Shag’s legs, but there were no 
broker. bones. Then as he started to mount, 
fear washed over him. The mochila was 
gone! Frantically, Tom kicked the snow 
where he had landed. He felt in the weeds. 
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God is love, 
Pure and true. 
God is in me; 
God is in you. 


He got down on his knees and felt where 
Shag had fallen. He dug in the snow with 
his hands until there was no feeling in his 
fingers. But the mochila had vanished in the 
night! What if he could not find it? By 
morning it would be buried under the snow. 
In all the months of the Pony Express the 
mail had never been lost. Shaking with cold 
and misery, Tom pushed his freezing hands 
into his pockets trying to decide what to do. 
His fingers touched the little Bible, and Jed’s 


words came back to him. And in the midst’ 


of the storm a peace and quietness came 
into his heart and he could think again: He 
whispered a broken prayer for help. 

He began searching again, trying to cover 
every inch of ground. Suddenly, a thought 
nudged him. He clambered up the opposite 
bank and commenced tramping in the drifts, 
kicking the dried grass along the edge. And 
there he found it, almost covered with snow! 
It had been flung over Shag’s head when he 
fell and had landed in a clump of weeds. 
Tom felt weak with relief. He held the mo- 
chila close against his heart and breathed a 
prayer of thanks. 

The snow seemed to lessen, and for a 
moment as they reached the top of the hill 
Tom glimpsed a point of light. Then the 
storm closed in again. 

By now Old Shag was stumbling and 
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_A Vote for 


GIVE HALLOWEEN TRICK-OR-TREATERS 
copies OF WEE WISDOM-5 CENTS EACH 


Children enjoy the candy, cookies, and apples they get on their neigh- 
borhood rounds at Halloween, but these last only a short time, and each 
child gets many such things to eat. A treat that is more lasting, more helpful, 
and very much appreciated is a copy of WEE WISDOM. 

For several years, I and many of the other workers here in the office have 
taken home supplies of back issues of WEE WISDOM to pass out as trick- 
or-treat gifts. Children have invariably been delighted to receive them and 
have regarded them as something quite special in the line of Halloween 
“treats.” 

Last year these back issues were offered to Unity friends also, at 5 cents 
each, and the response was so overwhelming that the offer is being repeated 
again this year. You may have as many copies of back issues of WEE WIS- 


DOM as you wish at the special trick-or-treat price of 
only 5 cents a copy. But order soon, so that your copies 
will have time to reach you before Halloween. Address 
WEE WISDOM, Lee’s Summit, Missouri. 


Editor, WEE WISDOM 


weaving along the trail. Tom talked to him, 
praising, scolding, and loving the old pony, 
urging him on for the last long, weary mile. 
There was an ache in his heart for he knew 
Shag was going on his courage alone; his 
strength was gone. 

Out of the blur, Tom finally saw the sta- 
tion light. He fumbled for the horn and 
through stiff lips blew with all his might. 
The blast shocked Old Shag into a stagger- 
ing trot, and they pulled up in a flurry of 
_ snow. The door flew open! 

“Glory be! The mail! The mail!” some- 
body yelled as Tom slid to the ground. A 
tall man grabbed the mochila and pushed 
Tom through the door into a warm circle of 


light. 
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“A splinter of a boy on an old mustang! 
The Pony Express never came through like 
this before! Who are you? Where's 
Meyers ?”” 

“He's hurt, and his horse, too. I’m his 
brother,” Tom explained as Bud Cheney un- 
locked the pocket in the mochila, signed 
the waybill, replaced it, and locked the 
pocket again. A man in cap and jacket 
gtabbed it, gave Tom a slap on the back, 
and rushed out of the door. In a minute Tom 
heard the pounding of hoofs as the rider 
sped on into the night. 

Tom stumbled toward the door. “Old 
Shag has to be fed and watered. If it hadn't 
been for——” Bud Cheney stopped him. 

“Take off your coat and boots and thaw 
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out. I'll feed Old Shag and bed him down 
while Sary is dishin’ up some hot stew for 
you.” He put his hand on Tom’s shoulder. 
“Son, you and your old horse made history 
on the run tonight, bringin’ the mail through 
a blizzard fit to try the best of men! Every 
rider from St. Joe to Californy will be so 
proud of you they'll bust their buttons. 
Yours is the only family I know of with 
two Pony Express riders! Wait until the 
superintendent and Mr. Russell and his part- 
ners get the word. You'll hear from them!” 
Tom did hear from them—a letter of 


ptaise and gratitude, sent by Pony Express ~ 


and delivered proudly by Jed when he was 
riding again. Tom even read it to Old Shag! 


Ghosts for Halloween 


(Continued from page 18) 


“Then we'll see how bad your ankle is.” 

Cautiously, the smaller girl lowered her- 
self to the ground. Just as cautiously, she 
put her weight on both feet and then she 
laughed, a merry sound in the night still- 
ness. 

“I guess I just wrenched it,” she said. 
“It feels all right now. Let’s hurry to tell 
Mr. Stockton about Solomon.” 

She sounded so very happy that Coralee 
was happy, too. It was good to know that 
Solomon, bad as he was, would not have 
to spend the night lying cramped in the cold 
ravine, and that Iliss would never again be 
so afraid of the unreal things she had 
heard about all the years of her life. 

When they reached Mr. Stockton’s place, 
he told one of his men to take the girls 
home. He and another helper started for 
the meadow to rescue Solomon, and Coralee 
was glad that she left the party with Iliss. 
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Three little spooks 

Running down the street 
Cry “Trick or treat” 

To everyone they meet. 
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S AMUEL, who as a boy had listened to 
God and obeyed Him, became a respected 
leader of his people. After his marriage he 
and his wife lived in Ramah. But Samuel 
left Ramah frequently to visit different 
parts of the country. Everywhere he went 
he urged the Israelites to give up idol wor- 
ship. Many promised to put God first, yet 
they still bowed down to images. 

Finally Samuel told the people, “If you 
are returning to the Lord with all your 
heart, then put away foreign gods from 
among you and He will deliver you out of 
the hands of the Philistines.” 

The Philistines were a neighboring tribe 
of people. But by Philistines Samuel did 
not mean just the tribe of people the Israel- 
ites considered as enemies. He meant every- 
thing in their thinking that was unlike God 
—thoughts of fear, anger, disobedience. 


“Gather all Israel together,’ Samuel 
commanded the leaders, “and I will pray 
for you.” 

As the meeting place, he chose Mizpah, 
meaning “lofty place.” On the day agreed 
upon, people came from their homes, shops, 
and fields. They confessed that they had 
done wrong, but promised to change their 
ways. While Samuel was speaking to them, 
messengers brought word that the Philis- 
tines were marching toward Mizpah. 

The Israelites, most of whom had come 
unarmed, looked at Samuel with fear in 
their eyes. “Cry to the Lord God for us,” 
they begged him. 

Samuel turned to God with confidence 
that nothing can oppose His power. But 
some of the people doubted that prayer 
could save them. “We will be cut down,” 
they said to one another. 
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Soon the Philistine army had come so 
close that the Israelites could clearly see 
their banners and weapons. 

Suddenly black clouds rolled across the 
sky. Lightning cracked. Thunder roared an- 
grily. Philistine foot soldiers, fleeing from 
runaway horses and seeking shelter from 
the storm, ran in every direction. ° 

The Israelites feared the storm less than 
they did the Philistines. Running forward, 
they picked up the weapons the retreating 
Philistine soldiers had dropped. Bravely 
they pursued the scattered army until it was 
clear out of their country. The Philistines 
did not return; they even gave back to the 
Israelites some cities captured earlier. 

As a sign of gratitude for God’s aid, 
Samuel set up a stone near Mizpah. He 
called it Ebenezer, or ‘‘gem of help,” for he 
said, ““Hitherto the Lord has helped us.” 

After the meeting, the Israelites looked 
upon Samuel as their leader and judge. He 
held court in Bethel, Gilgal, and Mizpah. 
For answers to problems the people brought 
to him, he always looked to God for help. 

When Samuel became old, he named his 
sons Joel and Abijah judges over Israel. 
But they did not serve God in the way their 
father, Samuel, did. They were weak and 
pleasure-loving, and they decided disputes 
in favor of those who gave them money. 

For some time the people had been want- 
ing a king instead of a judge to rule over 
them. The actions of Samuel’s sons 
strengthened this desire. In the past, the 
Israelites had given higher loyalty to their 
tribes than to their nation. Now they began 
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to talk about how much stronger they 
would be if they united under a king. 

The elders came to Samuel and asked, 
“Now appoint a king for us.” 

Samuel had tried to lead the Israelites in 
a way that he believed would please God. 
It troubled him that the people were dis- 
satisfied with what he had done. As usual, 
he turned to God for an answer. 

The Lord said, ‘‘Hearken to the voice of 
the people. They have not rejected you, but 
they have rejected me from being king over 
them. But solemnly warn them of the ways 
of the king who will reign over them.” 

So Samuel told the people, “A king will 
take your sons and appoint them to his 
chariots and they will run before his chari- 
ots. . . . He will appoint some to plow the 
ground and to reap his harvest and to make 
his implements of war. He will take your 
daughters to be perfumers and cooks and 
bakers. He will take the tenth of your 
flocks and you shall be his slaves.” 


Samuel named other disadvantages, but 
the people insisted, “We will have a king 
over us that we may also be like all the 
nations and that our king may go out be- 
fore us and fight battles.” 


God directed Samuel to anoint Saul, of 
the tribe of Benjamin, as the new king. 
When Samuel sought Saul out, he found 
him to be a talented but humble young 
man. After Samuel had spent a little time 
with the future ruler of Israel, he took a 
vial of oil and poured it on Saul’s head, 
saying, “Has not the Lord anointed you to 
be prince over His people? And you shall 
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reign over Israel and save them from the 
hand of their enemies.” 

When it came time to set up the new 
government with a king as their leader, the 
people asked for Samuel’s help. Once more 
he called them together at Mizpah. “Do 
you see whom the Lord has chosen for your 
king?” asked Samuel. 

When the tall, handsome Saul stood be- 
fore them, a ripple of enthusiasm went 
through the crowd. “Long live the king!” 
the people shouted. 

Saul made a good beginning as king. 
Modest, despite the high honor, he tried to 
do what seemed best for the people. But 
later, praise from those around him and 
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success in battle made him proud. He began 
to obey God only in part. When he led his 
army against the Amalekites, a fierce peo- 
ple living nearby, he did not do what Sam- 
uel had told him God wanted him to do. 
For one thing, Saul had had orders to bring 
back no spoils of war; yet he had brought 
sheep, cattle, and oxen. Samuel knew that 
such disobedience and greed displeased 
God. The next morning after he had heard 
of Saul’s wrongdoing, Samuel got up early 
to rebuke the king. 

Saul greeted him with the words, 
“Blessed be you to the Lord. I have per- 
formed the commandment of the Lord.” 


It hurt Samuel that Saul had added dis- 
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honesty to disobedience. Looking sternly 
at the king, he said, “What then is this 
bleating of sheep in my ears, and the low- 
ing of oxen which I hear?” 

Saul began to make excuses and to place 
the blame on his soldiers. The sheep and 
oxen, he said, would be sacrificed to the 
Lord. 

Samuel’ saw that Saul’s excuses were an 
attempt to cover up his own willfulness. 
“Behold, to obey is better than to sacrifice,” 
Samuel told Saul. Then he cautioned Saul 
that rebellion is a sin. Stubborn refusal to 
do God's will is as bad as idolatry, Samuel 
told him. 

Saul opened his mouth to protest, but 
Samuel did not give him a chance. ‘Be- 
cause you have rejected the word of God. 
he has rejected you from being king,” he 
told Saul. 

Immediately Saul became repentant. “I 
have sinned,” he said, ‘for I have trans- 
gressed the commandment of the Lord. 
Now, therefore, I pray pardon.” 


Samuel could forgive him for making a 
mistake, but he could not support him for 
king. If Saul could not stand up for what 
was right when others wanted him to do 
wrong, he was not fit to rule. The future 
of Israel could not be trusted to a disobe- 
dient, dishonest man. Willful, stubborn 
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PRAYER OF FAITH 


(Adapted) 


persons bring troubles, not only upon them- 
selves, but upon others. 

So, even though Saul clutched at Sam- 
uel’s robe and begged him to relent, Samuel 
had to say, ‘““The Lord has torn the kingdom 
of Israel from you this day, and has given 
it to a neighbor of yours.” 


For days after that, Samuel was sorrow- 
ful over Saul’s sins and regretted the harsh- 
ness he had had to show. One day God said 
to him, “How long will you grieve over 
Saul?” He went on to say he was sending 
Samuel to Bethlehem to anoint another to 
take Saul’s place. 

-Samuel filled his empty horn with oil 
and went to Bethlehem. There he anointed 
the shepherd boy David as future king of 
Israel. David could not become king im- 
mediately, because Saul went on wearing 
the royal robes as if nothing had happened. 
But Samuel felt sure that when the time 
came, David would be a great king. 

Meanwhile Samuel served his people 
well and acted as a spiritual father to 
David. Because he was devoted to God, un- 
worthy desires and false beliefs had no 
power over Samuel. When he died, all Is- 
rael mourned. Because he had listened to 
God and obeyed Him throughout his life, 
he had won everlasting honor as a priest, a 
prophet, and a judge. 


God is my help in every I now am wise, I now am _ God is my health, I can’t be 


sick; 


God does my every hunger Patient, kind, and loving, God is my strength, unfail- 


feed; too. 


ing, quick; 


God dwells within me, All things I am,cando,and God is my all, I know no 


guides my way 


fear, 


Through every moment, Through Christ, the Truth Since God and love and 
night and day. 
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that is in me. 


Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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Halloween 
BY HILDA ANN KWIATKOWSKI (11 years) 


The leaves are turning red and gold, 

And every year this story is told. 

At the end of the month is Halloween, 

And they say the strangest things have been 
seen! 

The ghosts and goblins all come out, 

And chase bad children all about. 


You'd better be good on Halloween, 
For they say strange things have been seen! 


Jack Frost 
BY KAREN INGRAM (8 years) 


Jack Frost is cold. One day Billy went 
out side and Jack Frost bit his toes and he 
said “Ouch!” Then Billy ran into the house 
and put on his shoes so Jack Frost could 
not get his toes. 


An Ode to October 
BY CAROL JONES (9 years) 


October's the month that I like best. 

It’s filled to the brim with life and zest, 
It’s stories, it’s goblins, and black cats. 
It even has witches with tall black hats. 


The leaves are beginning to fall from the 
. trees. 
Soon we will gather the nuts with ease. 
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And though Mother Nature prepares for’ 
her rest, 


She leaves October richly blest. 


October Fun 
BY MONNIE MONTGOMERY (10 years) 


October is the month the leaves begin to 
fall. 

That’s the month I like best of all. 

It’s full of fun and everything, 

Like ghosts and witches or anything. 


- Go down the streets in your gay little suit. 


The people will say, “Oh, how cute!” 

Knock on the doors and say, “Trick or 
treat!” 

Then scamper away on down the street. 


Halloween 
BY PAMELA BENTLEY (8 years) 


I like Halloween. It’s fun to scare people 
on Halloween. I dressed like a ghost. When 
I came home, I scared Daddy and Grandma 
and gave them candy. 


In the Fall 
BY MARIE PERKERSON (8 years) 


I like it in the fall. 

Because the trees are so tall, 
When the wind comes rumbling, 
All the leaves come tumbling. 
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October Wind 

BY KATHY NOBLE (6 years) 
October wind is here. 
Fall takes the place 


Of summer days; 
October wind is here. 


Mr. Snowman 
BY LYNNE SANDY (7 years) 


' The snowman is so jolly, 


I do think he is a friendly old fellow. 
He laughs and plays with the children, 
And he melts when the sun is bright 
yellow. 


If 
BY BOBBY SABIN (6 years) 


If I were a house, 

Do you know what I'd do? 

I'd let Deborah and Ivan, Dielle and Jeffrey, 
Live in me, too! 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: Your own 
stories and poems. Please do not copy. 


' When to send it: At least four months before 


the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for March, you may send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. Give your 
name, ad and age. Inclose a note ene 
a parent or teacher assuring us that the work 
is your own, not copied. Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. 

Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee's Summit, Mo. 

Who can bave his work published: Any reader 
under thirteen years o who has not had 
his work published on these pages within a 
year. 


We regret that we cannot return unused con- 
tributions. 
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Halloween 
BY MARGARET E. SPRAGUE (10 years) 


"Twas Halloween night when the goblins 
were out, 

And yellow was the moon, 

And a gust of wind blew all about 

To the rhythm of a scary tune. 


A witch, a ghost, 

Some daring black cats, 
Danced all the hours 
With a band of bats. 


They danced and danced 
Till tired were they; 
Then, swooping down, 
A bat caught its prey. 


Its prey was a witch 

With gray, stringy hair; 
And in a corner 

Which looked quite bare, 


He dropped her there, 
Screaming and fighting, 
While he stirred a great kettle 
Containing some lightning. 


I know that place; 
It’s Batnick Hill. 
When the bats meet there, 
It’s very still. 


The witch, she screamed, 
But no one heard her; 
No one pitied her, 

No one liked her. 


"Twas Saints’ Day morn 
And all was still, 

Not a bat to be seen 

On Batnick Hill! 
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BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN 


Sicilian Fruit Plate 
(Frutta alla Siciliana) 


| lives in sunny Sicily on the 
Mediterranean Sea. Sicily is the little coun- 
try at the toe of boot-shaped Italy. Most 
of the year it is very warm there, so An- 
tonio and his family often enjoy a cool 
fruit plate—perhaps with a spaghetti din- 
ner. They like to eat one of their mild 
cheeses such as ricotta or a tangy cheese, 
such as Gorgonzola, with their fruit. Per- 
haps you would like to try cheese with 
fruit—it is very tasty. 
2 oranges 
1 medium-sized bunch of grapes 
cantaloupe 
l/, honeydew melon 
All the fruit and the plate on which you 
will serve it should be chilled in the refrig- 
erator before you start to prepare the salad. 
Peel and section the oranges and arrange 
them in the center of the serving plate. Cut 
a cantaloupe and a honeydew melon into 
quarters. Peel one quarter of each, being 
careful to keep your fingers out of the way of 
the sharp knife. Wrap the rest of the melon 
pieces tightly in waxed paper or other 
wrap so that they will not dry out before 
Mother uses them. 
Cut each quarter of melon lengthwise in- 


to four wedges. Arrange these wedges 
around the orange sections on the plate 
with small clusters of grapes between the 
melon séctions. If you have mint growing 
in your yard, a few mint leaves peeking be- 
tween the oranges and grapes make the 
plate look pretty. This fruit plate will serve 
four persons. 


A Dog Named Kim , 
(Continued from page 14) 


dhis post. Larry carried food to him; then he 
and Susie went down past the pond and on 
to the creek, where they took off their shoes 
and waded in the clear, sparkling water. 

“I think Kim’s the smartest dog I ever 
heard of,” Larry boasted. “This morning 
one of the ducks came into the yard and 
started toward the coop, and Kim met him 
halfway. He sort of surrounded that duck 
and put him right back through the hole in 
the fence. He sat there and watched that 
hole to keep the duck out until I found a 
board and nailed it over the hole.” 

“He’s smart, all right,” Susie agreed. “I 
heard Dad tell Mom that he probably has a 
good pedigree, being so smart and all, but 
I don’t think it helped any with Mom.” 

“What did she say?” Larry was worried. 

“Well, she just said she didn’t want a dog 
around, smart or dumb; and Dad didn’t say 
any more about it. I think he was talking 
around, trying to get her to let Kim stay.” 

Three of the Indian Runner ducks wad- 
dled out of the willows and off toward the 
pond. “Gee, Larry, won't it be fun to be 
here in the spring?” Susie cried. “Dad says 
the little ducks hatch then. I can hardly 
wait.” 

“Kim will probably wear the feathers of 
them, rescuing them from the water.” 
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Larry and Susie came out of the creek and 
sat on a fallen tree and dried their feet in 
the sun before putting their shoes on. 

“You know, Larry, I’ve never had so 
much fun in my life as I’ve had since we 
came here,” Susie said. “I simply dote on 
Grandmother's place. I'm never going to 
leave it as long as I live.” 

“That’s the best part of it,” Larry agreed. 
“We can go right on living here and never 
have to leave it. Kim likes it, too. I do hope 
Mom will get used to the idea of keeping 
him. Maybe if you’d pray about it she would 
change. She would like him if she just got 
to know him. I know she would.” 

“What about the Murdocks that Mrs. 
Hillyer said might want Kim?” Susie asked. 

Larry was silent a moment; then he said, 
“Maybe they've already found a dog. Or it 
could be that they've changed their minds. 
They've had time to come after him if they 
wanted him.” 

“Larry, if we could find a cave or some- 
thing like that, you could hide him out, and 
they'd never find him.” 

“I don’t see how that would help, even if 
we had a cave,” Larry said. I couldn’t spend 
all my time in the cave with him, and he'd 
be sure to follow me home. And besides, if 
they asked me where he was, I couldn’t tell 
a lie about it. I've thought of dozens of 
plans, but none of them would work.” 

“I think if you told him to stay someplace, 
he really would,” Susie said. “He’s that 
smart.” 

“He’s too little to be left alone,” Larry 
said. 

Susie laughed. “Larry, you call that dog 
little? He’s growing so fast I can’t keep up 
with him. Dad said yesterday that if he ever 
grew up to his feet, he’d be a mighty big 
dog.” 

Larry grinned. “He does fall over his feet 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Gresham 


Father, I’m thankful for this food 
To meet my growing body’s need; 

Let there be food for every child 
Of every race, of every creed. 


sometimes when he gets in a hurry to do 
something. Susie, there just isn’t a dog any- 
where like Kim.” 

They skirted the creek on the way home. 
As they came around the barn, they saw a 
blue truck just pulling out. Larry broke into 
a run, but at the yard gate he stopped, and 
it seemed as though his breath would stop, 
too. One glance told him what had hap- 
pened. Kim was not in his usual place beside 
the coop. Mom came around the house, and 
from the startled expression on her face, 
Larry knew that she had not expected him 
back so soon. His lips felt stiff as he asked, 
“Where’s—Kim ?” 

Mom met his eyes squarely. ‘Son, Amy's 
cousin came, and she was just crazy about 
him. She'll give him a good home. We must 


Larry did not hear the rest of it. He 
could not bear to listen. He whirled and 
went swiftly down the path to the barn. 
Mom called to him, but he did not answer. 
He went into the shadowy barn and up the 
ladder into the loft. There, he flung himself 
down in the hay. He strangled back a little 
cry, and shut his eyes tight. Deep inside him 
was a hurt like a fresh cut that seemed to 
sting and burn. When, at last, he felt that 
he could not bear it unless he made some 
sound, he whispered over and over, “Kim! 
Oh, Kim!” 

(To be continued ) 
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HALLOWEEN POP-UP CARD 
BY MARGARET SQUIRES 


F OR YOUR Halloween Pop-Up Card you 
will need yellow, orange, black, and white 
construction paper and a little paste. Cut 
a strip of yellow paper 91/ inches long and 
434, inches wide. Fold about 21/ inches of 
each end toward the center, or enough to 
make the two ends of your paper meet. 

Now you are ready to draw your pump- 
kin. Draw the outline of the pumpkin 
shown in Fig. 1 on your folded paper. 
Dotted lines shown in Fig. 1 are placed on 
the folds. Cut out pumpkin; do not cut the 
folds. Now, open folds and carefully cut 
stem away from two outside flaps, as 
shown by dotted line in Fig. 1. 

Make a cat face from black paper, as 
shown in Fig. 1. Cut out eyes and mouth 
and paste a piece of orange paper on the 
back. Make an accordion strip from a piece 
of black paper, 214 by 14 inch. Paste one 
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end to the back of the cat and the other to 
the inside of the card. 

Make a ghost from white paper, as 
shown in Fig. 1. Cut out eyes and mouth 
and paste black paper on the back. Make 
accordion strip and paste the ghost in place, 
as shown in illustrations. 

Color pumpkin stem brown and green. 
On front of card, print, “Happy Hallow- 
een.” On the inside, print, “BOOooo000,” 
as shown. 


HALLOWEEN CANDY BOX 


BY AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


} me cat-box pattern on black construc- 
tion paper and cut it out. Draw the face 
with white crayon. Color the eyes yellow, 


leaving a black slit in the center of each 
eye for the pupils. Color the nose and 
mouth red. Fold up the head, tail, and 
sides. Bend tail over into a curve. Tape the 
four sides together from the inside of the 
box. Purr-haps she will look just like a 
Halloween kitty! Fill box with tiny candies. 
Have fun! 
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LIVING-ROOM FURNITURE 


BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


hee month we are going to make a cor- 
ner sofa, a matching coffee table, and a 
television set to help furnish our doll’s liv- 
ing room. These pieces are made from egg 
cartons that hold three rows of four eggs 
each. Use household cement in putting the 
furniture together. Paint your furniture 
with poster paints or moist water colors. 
The sofa is made from the corner of a 
carton cover. Measure 3 inches from each 


Side of the corner. Draw straight lines out 


from each of these points until lines meet 
(see Figure 1). Cut as shown by dotted 
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SCREEN 


lines in illustration. Measure 1 inch in from 
the box edge, and mark with a line all 
around to make the seat 1 inch wide. Cut 
out. The piece that is cut out will be used 
for the top of the coffee table, so put it 
aside until you finish making the sofa. 

The base for the sofa is cut from the bot- 
tom of an egg box. Measure 214 inches 
from each side of a corner of the box and 
cut off this strip (see Figure 2). Trim the 
edge off until this piece is about 34 inch 
deep. The cut side is the part that stands 
on the floor. Smooth edges with sandpaper. 
Put cement on the top edge and paste it to 
the bottom of the sofa. Paint the seat red 
and the base black. 

The base for the coffee table is made 
from two egg cups. Cut one about 34 inch 
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deep, the other about 4 inch deep. Cement 
the small one to the top of the large one, 
with open end down. Cement the table top 
to the base and paint the coffee table to 
match the sofa. 


The television set is cut from the cover 
of a carton. Measure 214 inches from the 
corner on each side and mark this spot. 
Draw a straight line across the box and cut 
off the piece (see Figure 1). Trim off about 
4 inch around the three outside edges. 
Measure about 5 inch in from each corner 
of the piece you have cut off (see Figure 
2). Draw a straight line down and cut off 
each side. After smoothing the edges, fas- 
ten the two outside pieces together with 
masking tape or cellophane tape, on the 
inside, to form the television cabinet. Trace 
patterns for the screen and doors, tuning 
knobs and door handles from the illustra- 
tion and cut them from a flat piece of box 
cover. Paint the cabinet and door handles 
black, the screen white, and the doors and 
tuning knobs red. Cement the screen, doors, 
and tuning knobs to the cabinet and the 
door knobs to the door. 

Next month we will have directions for 
making a bookcase and books for the liv- 


ing room. 


MILKWEED-POD BOUQUETS 


BY VIRGINIA APPELT 


A MILKWEED-POD bouquet is made from 
several tiny bunches of flowers, each ar- 
ranged in its own little milkweed-pod 
“vase.”” These bouquets make very unus- 
ual decorations, and this is a nice way to 
use small flowers. 
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Dried milkweed pods can be found 
along the roadsides in the fall. Choose pods 
that have already split open and let go 
their seeds. Look around a little to find a 
stem with pods spaced to make a pleasing 
design. The pods can be left as they are, 
or you can shellac them or paint them. 

Arrange a little bouquet to fill each pod. 
Strawflowers and other dried flowers look 
very nice. Fill in around the flowers with 
sprigs of evergreen, dried grasses, or arti- 
ficial leaves. Fasten flowers and leaves in- 
side the pods with glue or stick them into 
a little melted paraffin poured into the 
bottom of each pod. 

Place the whole arrangement in a vase 
or use as a wall decoration. 


I pray for peace, then do my part; 
For peace begins right in my heart. 


I want a friend to share my fun. 
To have a friend I must be one. 


My words can cheer, my words can bless, 
And bring someone new happiness. 
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Wax You first hear a band approach- 
ing, you may not be able to tell what tune 
it is playing. You can hear the bright blares 
of the trumpets, and the high-pitched 
squeals of the clarinets for quite a distance, 
but you can hear the boom of the huge 
bass drum and the crisp rat-a-tats and rolls 
of the snare drums even while the band is 
still out of sight. 

The beat of the bass drum keeps the 
players in step, and the snappy rattle of the 
snare and tenor drums adds brightness and 
brilliance to their playing. 


field drums, kettle drums, and bongo 


drums. The tenor or field drums, some- 
times called “‘parade’’ drums, are played 
with wooden sticks like the snare drums but 
they do not have snares and produce a 
deeper and less snappy tone. Kettle drums 
or tympani get their name because they are 
shaped like a bowl or kettle across which 
the drum head is stretched. They are played 


_ with padded sticks similar to a bass drum 


stick but smaller. Bongos are supposed to 
have originated in Cuba. Two of them are 
usually fastened together with a metal bar 
and are played by the thumb and fingers. 
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AL TH UP SA YS ont Hi, everybody! Editor Jane Palmer calls 


this a jack-o’-lantern, but I think it makes a 
dandy little house. It is just my size, and 
when I get hungry all I have to do is nibble a snack off the wall! 

I'd better come out now, so I can tell you what’s coming up in your November number of WEE 
WISDOM. The new project in the “Living-Room Furniture” series is a doll-sized bookcase that you 
can make out of egg cartons to match the other furniture in. the series. The paper doll is a Dutch 
doll, and the recipe on the Cooking Is Fun page is for a dish that he will like—Dutch green beans. 

Stories you will enjoy include “Thanks for My Part,” by Jane Lyon, a Thanksgiving story about 
a girl who wants a part in a movie. “A Present for 
Jeannie,” by Doris Ann Krupinski, tells how a boy who 
longed to get a very special birthday gift for his crippled 
sister solved his problem. “Red and the Glamour Boy,” 
by Lawrent Lee, is an exciting Spartan story. And there 
are many more stofies and features you will like. 

Be watching for the November WEE WISDOM, and 
remember WEE WISDOM is the perfect gift for your 
friends at Halloween, Thanksgiving, or any other time! 
Be seeing you next month. 


Arthur (His Mark) 
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Since earliest times, various kinds of 
drums have been used by primitive peoples Our Baby 
to accompany dancing, in making war, and 
for sending messages by way of drum beats. 
These peoples make their drums by stretch- BY LAURA ARLON 
ing a piece of animal hide over a hollow 
log or a curved piece of carved wood, and 
produce sounds by beating on the drums 
with clubs or with their hands. Two of our 
illustrations show such drums with their 
players. 


We have a baby at our house 
Too small to help himself; 

So Mother keeps his clothes picked up 
And placed upon his shelf. 

Daddy helps give him a bath 
And helps him hold his spoon. 

Our third illustration shows a field drum Mother takes him for a walk 


with the player holding a stick in each Each sunny afternoon. 
hand. This kind of drum is sometimes | always put away his toys; 
called a side drum, because the player I never make a fuss, 


carries it at his side so that it does not in- Because I know this baby boy 
terfere with his marching. Belongs to all of us. 
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If you are in junior high this fall, instead of grade . 


school, you have probably noticed that lots of things are 


different lately. Your clothes seem to be getting shorter, and : 
the grownups you know don’t seem quite as tall as they@ 
used to. Probably, too, your mind seems more than ever toy 


be reaching out for new ideas. 


All this means that you are growing up, and since you§ 


are, perhaps you will be interested in an extra special maga- 
zine designed for teen-agers like yourself. The name of this 
magazine is Progress, and it is tailored exactly to the needs 


and tastes of young people today. You want reading enjoy-@ 


ment and you want practical help in your journey toward 


a happy and successful adult life. Progress gives you both, 


Progress is packed with real-life stories and articles about 
the topics you are interested in. It has a special department 


to answer the personal questions of teen-agers. It has con 


densed articles from other magazines that have special value am 


like. 


for young people. And it has many other features you will® . 


Progress is digest-size, easy to carry and handle, and ag 


full year’s subscription—12 monthly issues—is priced atq 
only $2. Order your subscription today, and see for yourself 
why more and more young people every day are readingaa™ 


Progress magazine! 


NOTE: If you are not yet Progress-age (teens and up), am 


the magazine makes a wonderful gift for a friend who is. 
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